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THIN GOODS. 


White Berege and Crape Maretz Shawls. 
White and Light-colored Llama Shawls. 
Wode and Mixt Grenadine Shawls. 

Wode Barege Squares and Shawls. 

Plain and Figured French Lawns. 

Heat Plaid Grenadines, 37} cents. 

Black Hernani from 374 to $1 25. 

Pack Tamartines, desirable, 50 cents. 

Book Muslins, in fine quality. 

Richardson’s Linens all numbers. 

@eirt Fronts, our make, from Richardson’s Linens. 
Wen’s Gauz Vests, 50, 62, 75, 87 & $1.00. 
Women’s Gauz Vests,.56 cts. worth $1.00. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 


S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 


LE Tees 


LL PLATE PORTRAIT, 
on India Paper, of 


BENJAMIN HALLOWELL, 

(Fac-simile autograph attached.) Price, 50 cts. 
For Sale by JOHN COMLY, 

144 N. Seventh Street. 
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. 


a rr Es 
¥ fr H. Rosenrs. Revsen M. Roserts 


. 1 }J.H.ROBERTS & BRO. 


PRODUCE 


8, I(0MMISSION MERCHANTS 


And Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 


M8 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, 





PHILADELPHIA, 
i ; Ceasignments <olicited. Shipping orders promptly filled. 
< 22. ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. eM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
i THORNTON CONROW & CO., Philada. 
a FOR SALE. 
ty Farm of £05 acres in Loudon County, Va. 
KER. mile south of Purcellville, on the Washington 
r Ohio Railroad. There is a good brick House, 
DR. Barn, and other buildings ; good Apple, Peach, 
ko. Pear Orchards, a quantity of small fruits, ete. ; 
Ms springs and running water. 
, Reference to— 
DTS, Richardson & Janney, Philadelphia. 
D. W. Taylor, Wilmington, Del. 
E. W. Taylor, 6 es 
a Wm. P. Taylor, os se 
a BERNARD TAYLOR, 
ee : 
ny. Y. Lincoln P. O., 


Loudon Courctr, Va. 





Ne. 23. 
RCTIC, formerly LA PIERRE HOUSE, 

Ocean Street, Cape May, New Jersey. 
Accommodation for 250 Guests. 

Is now a first-class modern style house, replete 
with modern conveniences, in great part newly 
and handsomely furnished, including best Bed 
Springs, Mattresses, Gas, &. Roomy Piazzas open 
to the Sea Breeze. Aboutone square from the beach 
and bath houses, and central to the different points 
of attractions upon the Island. Circulars, with cat of 
the house and full particulars, sent upon applicatien. 

Coach at Depot and Steamboat Landing. 

Terms moderate. 


CHAS. S. CARPENTER, 


W. W. Gaeev. Proprietor. 


R. L. Carpenrsr. 





HELBURNE WOUSE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

This new house, located within one hundred yards 
of the Ocean, and furnished in a superior manner 
with new furniture, will be opened for visitors about 
Sixth mo. 20th, 1874. For terms, etc., address 


EDWIN ROBERTS, Proprietor, 
Moorestown, N. J. 
Or ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. after Sixth mo. 1st. 


NoOoRNY’s 


TASTELESS FRUIT PRESERVING POWDER 


Preserves all kinds of fruit and tomatoes without 
being air-tight, and has no equal in the world for 
putting up all kinds of Stewei Fruit, Fruit Butters. 
and Preserves for winter use,as well as for everyday 
use in summer, as a very small quantity will keep 
stewed fruit in summer for weeks, that would spoil 
over night. It is not new, but is now sold in every 
state of the Union, and been advertised in this paper 
for the last six years. Hundreds who commesced 
buying a single box, now buy by the dozen for family 
use. Air- tight fruit, with a little of this powder in, is of 
much finer flavor than without it, beside you have a 
certainty your fruit will keep. It saves large quanti- 
ties of Sugar, as you can use just what you choose. 
One box preserves, 60 lbs. or 40 qts of dressed fruit. 
Price $4.00 per doz. by Express. 50 cents single box 
by mail. Directions and full particulars by mail to 
any one who writes. 
ZANE, NORNY & CO., 

136 N. Second St., Philada 


3mo. Tmo. Ist. 


BOUGHTON’S 


ADJUSTABLE 


MOSQUITO 


AND FLY SCREEN, 
From SO Cts. to $2.00 
Will fit any window, and keep out flies and bugs. 
Door Screens from $3.00 to $8.00. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
J. W. BOUGHTON, 1148S Twelfth Stree . 


Sen i Stamp for Circular. 








Wood Carpet store. 








JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tus Onty Dovusie Sprinc in THE MARKET. 


| 
This Spring has no superior either among high or | 
low priced competitors. It consists of two coupled | 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops | 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more | 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and | 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. 
references. ‘Jones Compounp Spring” Manufac- | 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents | 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 


Formgx_y 421 Norta Sixts Sreeser, 


| 


Can supply thousands of No. 1620 Wood St. 
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PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, 


| A full assortment of goods suitable for Friends wear con. | 


stantly on hand. Satisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable, 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stang 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suearr Au.ey, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
ML, R, RICHARDS, 


ly 


ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penn 
oranenparenererine ner 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 
Photographing in all its branches, 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he | tion given to copying old pictares. 


would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


PRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
sdlicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BJSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 
MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. | 
APPLY 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


\\/ LIAM HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, | 





AT 


| 





No. 907 Fiteert Street, Paria. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 


MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


545 NORTH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING 60 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, W 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire i 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roof 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelph 
Works, Camden. 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 
(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Market Srrest, PHILADELPHIA. 
House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 
CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 


SDWIN ORAFT. 6.6. 


Established twenty-five years by 
5. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Wal 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk 
tresses. 

No. 526 CattowHiLt Street, Paina. 


I. F. HOPKINS, a 


REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTHS 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &e., 84} 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends 
a new and well selected stock. 


PRICES LOW. 





Special atten. Ue 
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QITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 





WEMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYWENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


None At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 
—————# The Tairty-Fiast Volume commenced on the 28th of 
fecond month, 1874, at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents to sub- 
gribers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Turee Do.iars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE LIFE OF JOHN RICH- 
ARDSON. 


Now I leave the account of my travels in 
parts, and enter upon my second, with 
my honest companion James Bates, who was 
born in Virginia, and travelled much with 
ime through many provinces and some islands. 
We had good service together, and it was 
much with me, when on Rhode Island, to visit 
Nantucket, where there were but very few 
Friends: Peleg Slocum, an honest public 
Friend near Rhode Island, intending to carry 
ws in his sloop to the said island that night; 
and Peleg thought we had been close in with 
our desired landing-place, but we fell short, 
and night coming on, and having but one 
mall canoe to help us ashore, which would 
tarry but three people at once, we went ashore 
at twice, and left the sloop at an achor; and 


ine 
ades, W 
ow fire i 
n Roofi 











by \ itheing grown dark, we thought we were going 
up into the island among the inhabitants, but ; 
fine Walsdp 00 found that we were upon a beach of sand 
1 Husk and rubbish, where was neither grass nor tree, 
neither could we find the sloop that night, 
HILA. 





though we sought it carefully, and hallooed 





were forced to settle upon our little island, 


TENTH Stf'from-the centre of which one might cast a 
Here we 
d that night, not knowing but the sea, 
n at the height, would have swept us all 
away, but it did not; there I walked, and 
‘metimes sat, until morning, but slept none. 


tone into the sea on every side. 
ES, bc., Bt, Mal 









one to another till we were weary, so that we 


At last the morning came, and the mist went 
away, and we got on board again, and reached 
the island about the ninth or tenth hour. 


The master was willing, at our request, to 
land three of us, (7.e.) me, my companion, and 
Susanna Freeborn, a public Friend, who had 
a concern upon her mind for some time (as 
she signified to Friends in Rhode Island where 
she lived) to visit the few Friends in Nan- 
tucket; and Friends thought this a proper 
season to pay that visit. She was a womam 
well beloved, and in good unity with Friends. 

We l&nded safe, and as we went up an as- 
cent, we saw a great many people looking 
toward the sea, for great fear had possessed 
them, that our sloop was a French sloop 
loaded with men and arms, who were coming 
to invade the island. I held out my arms 
and told them, I knew not of any worse arms 
than these on board. They said, They were 
glad it was no worse, for they had intended 
to have alarmed the island; it being a time 
of war. I told the good-like people, for so 
‘they appeared to me, that Peleg Slocum, near 
‘Rhode Island, was master of the sloop, and 

that we came to visit them in the love of God, 
if they would be willing to let us have some 
meetings amongst them. They behaved them- 
selves very courteously toward us, and said. 
they thought we might. 

We then inquired for Nathaniel Starbuck, 
who we understood was in some degree con- 
vinced of the Truth, and having directions to 
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his house, we went thither, and I told him, we 
made bold to come to his house, and if he was 
free to receive us, we would stay a little while 
with him, but if not, we would go elsewhere; 
for we heard he was a seeking religious man, 
and such chiefly we were come to visit. He 
said, we were very welcome. And by this 
time came in his mother, Mary Starbuck, who 
the islanders esteemed as a judge among them, 
for little of moment was done there without 
her, as I understood. 

At the first sight of her it sprang in my 
heart, To this woman is the everlasting love 
of God. I looked upon her as a woman that 
bore some sway in the island, and so I said, 
and that truly, We are come in the love of 
God to visit you, if you are willing to let us 
have some meetings among you. She said, 
she thought we might; and withal said, there 
was a non conformist minister who was to 
have a meeting, and they were going to it, 
and she thought it would be the best way for 
us to go with them tothe meeting. I showed 
my dislike to that for these reasons: first, we 
did not want to hear what that minister had 
to say, because some of us had tried them be- 
fore we came there (meaning the non-con- 
formists of several sorts), and if we should go, 
and could not be clear without speaking some- 
thing in the‘ meeting, he might take it ill; 
but as we understand there is another meeting 
appointed at the second hour for the’ same 
man, therefore, as the present constitution of 
things are, we look upon ourselves to stand 
upon an equal ground in a religious capacity 
with other dissenters; and if we should ap- 
point our meeting at the same hour, then the 
people will be left to their choice to which 
meeting they will go. The great woman ap- 
proved of the proposal, and said, indeed that 
was the best way. The next consideration 
was, where shall the meeting be? She paused 
a while, and then said, I think at our house. 
I from thence gathered she had an husband, 
for I thought the word our carried in it some 

ower besides her own, and I presently found 
ie was with us: I then made my observation 
on him, and he appeared not a man of mean 
parts; but she so far exceeded him in sound- 
ness of judgment, clearness‘of understanding, 
and an elegant way of expressing herself, and 
that not in an affected strain, but very natural 
to her, that it tended to lessen the qualifications 
of her husband. 


The meeting being agreed on, and care 
taken as to the appointment of it, we parted, 
and I lay down to try if 1 could get any sleep, 
for I have showed before what sort of a night 
the last was with us; butsleep vanished away 
from me, and I got up and walked to and fro 
in the woods until the meeting was mostly 
gathered. I was under a very great load in 
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my spirit, but the occasion of it was hid from 
me, but I saw it my place to go to meeting, 
the order of which was such, in all the parts 
thereof, I had not seen the like before; the 
large and bright-rubbed room was set with 
suitable seats or chair, the glass windows 
taken out of the frames, and many chairs 
placed without very conveniently, so that I 
did not see any thing wanting, according to 
the place, but something to stand on, for | 
was not free to set my feet upon the fine cane 
chair, lest I should break it. 

I am the more particular in this exact and 
exemplary order than in some other things, 
for the seats both within and without doors 
were so placed, that the faces of the people 
were toward the seats where the public Friends 
sat, and when so set, they did not look or gaze 
in our faces, as some I think are too apt to do, 
which in my thoughts bespeak an unconcerned 
mind. The meeting being thus gathered and 
set down in this orderly and ample manner, 
(although there were but very few bearing our 
name in it) it was not long before the mighty 
power of the Lord began to work, and in it my 
companion especially did appear in testimony 
in the fore part thereof; and while he was 
speaking, a priest (not him before touched on, 
but another) flung out some reflections upon 
him and the people for his sake, which I did 
not see the least occasion for; after which he 
went away (but more of this in the sequel.) 

1 sat a considerable time in the meeting be- 
fore I could see my way clear to say any 
thing, until the Lord’s heavenly power raised 
me, and set me upon my feet as if one had 
lifted me up, and what I had first in commis- 
sion to speak was in the words of Christ to 
Nicodemus, viz., Except a man be bor 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God; 
with these words, Nay, the natural and unre- 
generated man cannot so much as see the 
heavenly and spiritual kingdom of Christ, 
which stands not only in power, but also in 
righteousness, joy, and peace in the Holy 
Spirit ; and to be born again, was not to be 
done unperceivably, no more than the natural. 
birth could be brought forth without trouble; 
and to pretend to be in Christ and not tobe | 
new creatures, is preposterous ; and to pretend 
to be new creatures, and yet not able to rem 
der any account how it was performed, was 
unreasonable ; for it could not be, as I urged 
before, without our knowledge ; for to be born 
again, signified to be quickened and raised 
into a spiritual and new life, by which the 
body of the sins of the flesh is mortified, and 
we come to live a self denying life. Those who 
are crucified with Christ, they are crucified 
their sins, that as he died for sin, we might 
die to sin: in this state we live not after the 
flesh, although we live (as the apostle said) 
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in the flesh ; but the life which these live, is 
through faith in the Son of God; and to have 


gil this, and much more wrought in us, and 


we know nothing of it, is unaccountable. 


As I was thus opened, and delivering these 
things, with much more than I can remember, 
the great woman | felt, for most of an hour 
together, fought and strove against the testi- 
mony, sometimes looking up in my face with 
g pale, and then with a more ruddy complex- 
jon; but the Truth increased, and the Lord’s 
mighty power began to shake the people within 


| and without doors; but she who was looked 


upon as a Deborah by these people, was loath 
to lose her outside religion, or the appearance 
thereof. When she could no longer contain, 
she submitted to the power of Truth, and the 
doctrines thereof, and lifted up her voice and 
ept! Oh! then the universal cry and broken- 
ness of heart and tears was wonderful! From 
this time I do not remember one word that I 

ke in testimony; it was enough that I 
quld keep upon the true bottom, and not be 
carried away with the stream above my meas- 


I might add much more concerning this 
day's work, but I intend not to say anything 
to the praise of the creature, but to the renown 
ofthe mighty name of the Lord of hosts, and 
let all flesh lie as in the dust for ever; for 
while | continued speaking in this state, as | 
before mentioned, and thus swallowed up in | 
ihe internal presence of Christ, where there 

was no want of power, wisdom, nor utterance, 
Ispoke but a sentence and stopped, and so on 
for some time. I have since thought of John’s 
being in the Spirit on the Lord’s day. If it 
had been a state to be continued in, I am of 
the mind, [ should not have been sensib'e of 
weariness, neither of hunger or pain. This is 
amystery to many, yet they are faithful and 
trae sayings, thou mayest read that canst ; but 
there are none who can know the white stone 
and new name, but they who have it; there 
are none who stand upon Mount Zion with 
harps of God in their hands, but only such as 
have come through great tribulations, and 
have washed their garments and made them 
\ white in the blood of the Lamb; to these are 
| the seals of the Book of the mysteries of the 
glorious kingdom opened; these are called 
outof nations, kindreds, tongues, and people; 
these are redeemed out of the fallen and 
tarthly state of old Adam, into the living, 
heavenly, and spiritual state in Christ the 
xcond Adam ; these cry holy: the other part 
af the children of men cry unholy,’ because 
they are not willing to cast down their crowns 
tithe feet or appearance of Christ in their 
qa souls; although such, with the four beasts 

May cry, Come and see, yet are they not prop- 

aly qualified to worship the Lord God and 
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the Lamb before His throne, as the four and 
twenty elders did, and as ail do, and will do, 
who worship God in His Holy Temple in 
Spirit and in Truth, according to His own ap- 
pointment; who are not tied up to the canons, 
creeds, systems, and dictates of men, much of 
which is beaten out of the wisdom, parts, and 
natural comprehension of earthly fallen man. 


(To be continued.) 
+ ~~ + 


LUCY AUDUBON. 

A Sketch of the Life and Character of Lucy Audubon, 
the Widow of the celebrated Ornithologist. By CO. 
A. Stopparp. 

“Lucy Bakewell was the daughter of Wil- 
liam Bakewell, an English gentlemen, who 
had bought a tract of land on the Schuylkill 
river, and who lived on his estate. The 
estate which young Audubon received from 
his father adjoined that of Mr. Bakewell, and 
the intimacy which naturally resulted from 
association between young people thus placed 
led to. friendship. Lucy Bakewell taught 
the young Frenchman the English language, 
and received from him drawing lessons in re- 
turn. In due time, they became deeply at- 
tached to each other, and, after delays and 
hindrances, were happily married on the 8th 
of April, 1808. She left her father’s house 
at once with her husband, and began a re- 
markable and eventful career, by a journey 
through Pennsylvania to Pittsburgh, and 
down the Ohio river in a flat-hoat to Louis- 
ville. From that time onward, for more than 


| thirty years, she had no permanent home, yet 


her spirits never flagged, weariness never 
produced discontent, isolation from friends 
never chilled the warmth of her affections, 
nor did the independent life to which she was 
compelled, produce selfishness and misan- 
thropy. She had given her heart with her 
hand to her husband, and she identified her- 
self entirely with his pursuits, his interests, 
and his hopes. She accompanied him in his 
wanderings, encouraged him in trials, and 
when misfortunes overtook him, she bent to 
the task of relieving him with an active 
intellect and a strong will. In order to ob- 
tain money to educate their children and 
1 .a.ve him free to pursue his studies in natural 
history, she took a place as governess in a 
family in New Orleans, and afterwards in 
Natchez. . 

“ When her husband was anxious to go to 
Europe, in order to perfect himself in the use 
of colors, and could not, for lack of funds, 
she established a family school at Bayou Sara, 
and earned the needful money while she also 
educated her own children. When in the 
face of many obstacles, and contrary to the 
advice of his friends who regarded him as a 
madman, Audubon determined to pursue 
ornithology as his profession, his wife deter- 
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mined that his genius should have the oppor- 
tunity which it craved. She gave him not 
only words of encouragement, but devoted 
several thousand dollars which she had earned 
by teaching to help forward the publication 
of his drawings and insure his success. 
Twice she went with her husband upon his 
voyages to England, and travelled with him 
while he obtained subscribers to his great 
work. For years she bore the pain of long 
separation patiently, stimulating his enthusi- 
asm by her letters, while she provided for 
their children by her labors, and rejoiced in 
the triumph which she had aided him to 
achieve without a thought of the struggles 
and privations which it had cost her. And 
when the keen eye that had caught so quickly 
each shade of the plumage of birds grew 
dim, and the dexterous fingers could no 
longer ply the pencil, when “silent, patient 
sorrow filled a broken heart,” and paralysis 
had weakened body and mind, then for years, 
in the beautiful home which their mutual 
efforts had provided, his wife read to him and 
walked with him; she nursed and tended 
him with untiring faithfulness and Christian 
serenity till the last moment of recognition 
and departure came together. 

“ After the death of her husband Madame 
Audubon did not sink into inactivity and 
despondency. She interested herself in the 
children for whose training she had done so 
much, and gave to her children’s children the 
benefit of a regular and systematic education. 
Her days were filled with active efforts for 
the good of others, and no rust dimmed the 
mind to which intellectual activity had be- 
come a constant delight. She loved to read, 
to study, and to teach; she knew how to gain 
the attention of the young, and to fix knowl- 
edge in their minds. “If I can hold the 
mind of a child to a subject for five minutes 
he will never forget what I teach him,” she 
once remarked ; and acting upon this prin- 
ciple she was as successful at threescore and 
ten years in imparting knowledge as she had 
been in early life, when she taught in Lou 
isiana. Madame Audubon interested herself 
in all that pertained to the welfare of the 
neighborhood where she lived. Although it 
was not without a pang that she saw her:syl- 
van home invaded by the growth of the city, 
and all old associations broken up, she did 
not treat those who.came to live near her as 
strangers. The death of her husband was at 
length followed by the death of both of her 
sons, who had been the co-laborers and trav- 
elling companions of their father; the for- 
tune which had rewarded their mutual efforts 
was reduced by unfortunate investments, and 
many trials and burdens pressed upon her de- 
clining years; but she met her trials without 
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shrinking and bore her burdens patiently. 
Cheered by the society of the intelligent ang 
the good, with undiminished fondness for jp- 
tellectua] pursuits, and still surrounded b 

descendants who honored and loved her, she 
occupied her time in preparing a biography 
of her husband, which is at once a noble 
tribute to his memory, and a monument of 
her own literary ability and industry. The. 
Jast years of Audubon’s life had been sad. 
dened by the loss of sight, and partial blind- 
ness now cut her off from reading. But ag 
she had been eyes to the blind, so now g 
granddaughter with filial affection supplied 
her loss of sight, and read to her for hours 
from books of travel and valuable literature, 
with daily portions of the word of God.”— 
The Methodist. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM GEORGE CURCH- 

MAN TO GIDEON SEAMAN, IN 1807, 


Dear Friend,—I have pretty often thought. 
of my friends on Long Island, with desires 
for my own increase, and theirs, in the best. 
kind of knowledge, which is the knowledge 
of ourselves, and to know the reduction of 
creaturely propensities. I cannot say that 
this is my experience so fully as it ought to. 
be, having sometimes to see and feel my defi- 
ciency of constantly keeping up the warfare 
with that courage and vigilance that mark 
the true or regenerated Christian. When we 
feel our own infirmities and imperfections, we 
find occasion to sympathize in bowels‘ of com- 
passion for our fellow-pilgrims. Sometimes I 
feel (however weak and feeble at other times) 
expandings of soul, from a sense of love flow. 
ing towards all, and fervently craving for 
myself and fellow-professors, that we may be 
redeemed out of all dwarfishness, so as to be 
capable of honoring the name of Him who 
hath called us out of darkness into marvellous. 
light that we may instructively shine be 
fore others, 


NEGATIVE FAULTS. 


It is a common supposition that only those 
faults that are active and positive in their 
nature, and open and apparent in their evil 
consequences, are much worthy of censure. 
The law interposes its strong arm to punish 
glaring violations of right. Public opinion 
goes still further and rebukes many positive 
wrongs which are beyond the cognizance of 
the law. In closer social life, where intimacy 
reveals more of the intricacy of character, and 
the damaging effects of sin, justice becomes 
more exacting in her demands. But thes 
standards are necessarily limited to positive 
outward evil, sins of commission, actual deeds 
which violate manifest rights and produce 
marked injurious results. They overlook the 
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smaller and more secret germs in which evil 
has its source, the petty faults, the sins of 
omission, the failures to perform. These are 
generally inappreciable except to individual 
experience and conscience, and because they 
are passed by in the estimates of others, the 
offenders also incline to treat them lightly 
themselves. Yet in reality they are the seeds 
ofall the evils that afflict the world, the germs 
which, if not crushed, spring up into the vices 
that society censures, and the crimes which 
the law punishes. 

In one sense, there is no such thing asa 
negative fault. Moral nature, as much as 
physical, “abhors a vacuum,” and the non- 
performance of a duty is an actual and posi- 
tive wrong done both to the individual and to 
society. No character can be a moral void, 
ao life can be a nullity, no hour can be un- 
profitable yet harmless. All persons are con- 
atantly doing either actual good or actual evil, 
either advancing or retrograding, e‘ther bene- 
fitting or injuring the world. The saying, 
“If he does no good, at least he does no harm,” 
is practically a delusion. The stream that 
simply stops flowing immediately begins to 


breed disease and death. To the man who 
oy ceases to act, who indolently neglects his 
daily duty, or retires from the strife between 
self-indulgence and self conquest, who grows 


simply lets himself drift, instead of breasting 
the waves, who siriks into listless inaction, in- 
stead of rising into vigorous life, directly be- 
gins to grow morbid and stagnant in his own 
soul, and mischievous in his influence on 
others. There are some whose chief aim seems 
to be to attain to a state of blissful inaction. 
All exertion they regard as a painful but 
needful means to an ulterior end, when the 
highest happiness shall consist in the absence 
of any necessity for labor. They utterly fail 
to comprehend that the chief source of happi- 
ness lies in the full activity of all their powers, 
and that in proportion as they fall into disuse, 
life becomes meagre, insipid, and empty of re- 
sults to themselves or others. There are few 
who maintain a perfectly healthy industry, 
who, without over working, yet take care of 
the remnants of life, and let none run to waste. 
The right apportionmeat of time, recognizing 
the claims of daily labor, of mental improve- 
ment, of recreation, of benevolence and of 
social intercourse, and giving to each its due 
proportion, is one of the most delicate and im- 
: resp) asibil ities. 

There are many other negative faults, light- 
ly held, but incalculable in their results. One 
of these is the simple omission to express the 
gratitude, sympathy or affection that naturally 
arises in the heart. It seems a little thing, 


and yet much happiness is thus sacrificed. If 
we but recall the pleasure that has filled our 
own hearts when such utteraaces were sincerely 
given, and how much strength and encourage- 
ment they have afforded, we shall no longer 
deny them to others. The non-performance 
ofa right thing is in itselfa wrong. There 
are many habits insensilvly acquired from fail- 
ing to appreciate their character. Gluttony 
and drunkenness are justly despised, but the 
habit of over eating, and of using various 
stimulants, is so common that few think of it 
as a moral wrong. Yet it obscures the mind, 
dulls the brain and diminishes the strength. 
It is a fault of which only the individual hime 
self can be conscious, yet he is none the less 
culpable if he voluntarily persist in a practice 
which in any measure impairs his power and 
efficiency. In like manner, the fretful or 
morose temper that embitters life, the small 
‘envyings and jealousies that crush affection, 
the meanness that shelters itself under the 
name of economy, and the extravagance that 
calls itself liberality, the petty frauds, unfair 
advantages and small deceits, which are seeds 
of dishonesty and falsehood—these and many 
other faults which are generally deemed too 
trifling to condemn, too unimportant to con- 
quer, are in reality the sources of most of the 
evil that afflicts the world, the moths who 
silently but surely eat into the fabric of char- 
acter, cutting through virtuous principles 
thread by thread, and by their petty but con- 
tinual ravages, destroying at length all man- 
hood. All life is but the development of the 
germs within us. In their earliest growth 
they are easily nourished, easily crushed, but 


when once developed in stature and firmly 


rooted in the breast, they unite in establishin 
a character for good or for evil that it is har 
to change. Fidelity to conscience in little 


things lies at the root of goodness.—Public 
Ledger. 





DRAWING NEAR TO GOD. 


O God! the Centre of all pure spirits, 
the Everlasting Goodness, we come to Thee. 
Thou art the happiness of heaven; and Thy 
presence, felt by the soul that communes with 
Thee, is the highest good. Ignorant of Thee, 
we know nothing aright; wandering from 
Thee, we lose all light and peace; forgetting 
Thee, we turn our minds from the noblest ob- 
ject of thought; and without love to Thee, 
we are separated from infinite loveliness, and 
from the only substantial and suffizient source 
of joy. Thou hast an inexhaustible fulness 
of life, and Thine unceasing communications 
take nothing from Thy power to bless. Thou 
art infinitely better than all Thy gifts, and 
through all we desire to rise to Thee. 

We thank Thee for the proofs Thou givest 
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can see a gracious Father. In this world of 


shadows, this fleeting tide of things, this life | 


of dreams, we rejoice that there is a reality, 
sure, unchanging, in which we may find rest; 
that there is a Power which can cleanse us 
from all sin, raise us to all virtue and happi- 
ness, and give us endless growth. 

How great is our privilege, that we have 
such an object for our hope and trust—that 
our souls may contemplate infinite loveliness, 
greatness, guodness—that we msy at all times 
commune with the best of beings! 

For ‘Thy inviolable faithfulness, Thy im- 
partial justice, ‘Thy unerring wisdom, Thy 
unfathomable counsels, Thy unwearied care, 
Thy tender mercy, Thy resistless power, we 
adore Thee. For the splendor spread over 
all Thy works, and still more for the higher 
beauty of the soul, of which the brightness’ 
of creation is but the emblem and faint 
shadow, we thank Thee. Oh, let Thy love af- 
fect our hearts; let us feel its reality, con- 
stancy, tenderness! To Thee we owe all. 
Thine is the health of our bodies, the light 
of our minds, the warmth of affection, the 
guiding voice of conscience. © Whatever 


knowledge or virtuous impressions we have 
derived irom the society of friends, the con- 
versation, of the wise and good, the care of 
instruction, the researches of past ages, we 


desire to trace gratefully to Thee. We re- 
joice that we depend on Thee, the Father of 

Spirits, whose requisitions are so reasonable, 
whose government is so mild, whose influences 
are so enobling. How unspeakably great is 
Thy goodness! And all our other blessings are 
as nothing when compared with the sublime, 
pure, infinite glory to which we are called by 
the Gospel of Thy Son. 

May Christ be precious to us. Teach us 
His wo:th, His glory, so that we may love 
Him and rejoice in Him with joy unspeak- 
able. May a sense of the greatness of the 
evils from which He came to deliver, and of 
the blessings which he can bestow, excite our 
sevsibility, gratitude, desire, and lead our 
minds to dwell on Him. 

_ Let sin be our greatest burden; may all 
life’s ills seem light in comparison with it; 
may we groan for deliverance from it, and be 
more earnest in resisting it than in resisting 
all other evils; and may we welcome Christ 
as our Saviour from it.— William E. Chan- 
ning. 


SPIRITUAL UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 
Men have formed to themselves two ideas 
of unity: the first is a.sameness of form— 
of expression ; the second, an identity of spirit. 
Some of the best of mankind have fondly 
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of Thy essential, pure and perfect benignity, , 
so that through all clouds and darkness we | 


hoped to realize an unity for the Church of 
Christ which should be manifested by uni- 
form expressions in everything; their imagi- 
nations have loved to paint, as the ideal of a 
Christian chur¢h, a state in which the same 


| liturgy should be used throughout the world, 


the same ecclesiastical government, even the 
same vestments, the came canonical hours, 
the same form of architecture. They could 
conceive nothing more entirely one than 
church so constituted that the same prayerss 
in the very same expressions, at the very same 
moment, should -be ascending to the Eternal 
Ear. There are others who have thrown 
aside entirely this idea, as chimerical; who 
have not only ceased to hope it, but even to 
wish it; who if it could be realized would 
consider it a mafter of regret ; who feel that 
the minds of men are various—their modes 
and habits of thought, their original capacities 
and acquired associations infinitely diverse; 
and who, perceiving that the law of the 
universal system is manifoldness in unity, 
have ceased to expect any other oneness for 
the Church of Christ than that of a same 
ness of spirit, showing itself through diver. 
sities of gifts. 
Apostle Paul; his jarge and glorious mind 
rejoiced in the contemplation of the count 
less manifestations of spiritual nature, be 
neath which he detected one and the same 
pervading Mind. Now, let us look at this 
matter somewhat more closely. 


1. All real unity is manifold. Feelingsin 
themselves identical! find countless forms of ex- 
ression: for instance, sorrow is the same feel- 
ing throughout the human race ; but the Orien- 
tal prostrates himself upon the ground, 
throws dust upon his head, tears his garments, 
is not ashamed to break out into the most 
violent lamentations. In the north we rule 
our grief in public, suffer not even a quiver 
to be seen upon the lip or brow, and consider 
calmness as the appropriate expression of 
manly grief. Nay, two sisters of different 
temperament will show the'r grief diversely. 
One will love to dwell upon the theme of the 
qualities of the departed ; the other feels it 
a sacred sorrow, on which the lips are sealed 
forever; yet, would it not be idle to ack 
which of them has the truest affection? Are 
they not both in their own way true? Inthe 
same East, men take off their sandals in de- 
votion; we exactly reverse the procedure, 
and uncover the head. The Oriental prose 
trates himself in the dust before his sovereign ; 
even before his God the Briton only kneels; 
yet, would it not again be idle to ask which 
is the essential and proper form of reverence? 
Is not true reverence in all cases modified by 
the individualities of temperament and edu 
cation? Should we not say that in all these 





Among these last was the § 
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forms worketh one and the same spirit of 
reverence? Again, in the world as God has 
made it, one law shows itself under diverse, 
even opposite, manifestations; lead sinks in 
water, wood floats upon the surface. In 
former times men assigned these different re- 
sults to different forces, laws and gods. A 
knowledge of nature has demonstrated that 
they are expressions of one and the same law; 
and the great difference between the educated 
and the uneducated man is this: the uned- 
ucated sees in this world nothing but an infin- 
ite collection of unconnected facts,—a broken, 
distorted, and fragmentary system, which his 
mind can by no means reduce to order. “he 
educated man, in proportion to his education, 
sees the number of laws diminished,—beholds 
in the manifold appearances of nature the 
a of a few laws, by degrees fewer, 
till at last it becomes possible to his concep- 
tion that they are all reducible to one, and 
that that which lies beneath the innumerable 
phenomena of nature is the One Spirit,— 
God. 
2. All living unity is spiritual, not formal ; 
not sameness, but manifoldness. You may 
have @ unity shown in identity of form; but 
it is a lifeless unity. There is a sameness on 
the sea-beach,—that unity which the ocean 
waves have produced by curling, and fore- 
ibly destroying the angularities of individual 
form, so that every stone presents the same 
monotony of aspect, and you must fracture 
each again in order to distinguish whether 
you hold in your hand a mass of flint or 
fragment of basalt. There is no life in unity 
such as this. 

_ But as soon as you arrive at a unity that 
is living, the form becomes more complex, 
and you search in vain for uniformity. In 

































| the parts, it must be found, if found at all, 


in the sameness of the pervading life. Tne 
illustration given by the apostle is that of the 
human body,—a higher unity, he says, by 
being composed of many members than if 
every member were but the repetition of 
& single type. It is conceivable that God 
might have moulded such a form for human 
life; it is conceivable that every cause, in- 
stead of producing in different nerves a va- 
riety of sensations, should have affected 
évery one in a mode precisely similar; that 
instead of producing a sensation of sound, a 
sensation of color, a sensation of taste, the 
outward causes of nature, be they what they 
a should have given but one unvaried 
feeling to every sense, and that the whole 
universe should have been light or sound. 


That would have been unity, if sameness be 
unity ; but, says the apostle, if the whole body 


Were seeing, where were the hearing? That 


uniformity would have been irreparable loss, 








—the loss of every part that was merged into 
the one. What is the body’s unity? Is it 
not this: The unity of a living consciousness 
which marvellously animates every separate 
atom of the frame, and reduces each to the 
performance of a function fitted to the wel- 
fare of the whole,—its own, not another’s ; 
so that the inner spirit can say of the re- 
motest and in form most unlike member,“ That, 
too, is myself?” 


3. None but a spiritual unity can preserve 


the rights both of the individual and the 
church. All other systems of unity, except 
the apostolic, either sacrifice the church to 
the individual, or the individual to the 
church. 


Some have claimed the right of private 


judgment in such a way that every individ- 
ual opinion becomes truth, and every utter- 
ance of private conscience right; thus the 
church is sacrificed to the individual, and the 
universal conscience, the common faith, be- 
comes as nothing; the spirits of the prophets 
are not subject to the prophets. Again, there 
are others, who like the Church of Rome, 
would surrender the conscience of each man 
to the conscience of the church, and coerce 
the particulars of faith into exact coinci- 
dence with a formal creed. Spiritual unity 
saves the right of both in God’s system. The 
church exists for the individual, just as 7 
as the individu1l for the church. The chure 
is, then, most perfect when all its powers con- 
verge, and are concentrated on the formation 
and protection of individual character; and 
the individual is then most complete—that is, 
most a Christian—when he has practically 
learned that his life is not his own, but owed to 
others,—that “no man liveth to himself, and 
no man dieth to himself.” Now, spiritual unity 
respects the sanctity of the individual con- 
science. How reverently the Apostle Paul 
considered its claims, and how tenderly! 
When once it became a matter of conscience 
this .was his principle laid down in matters of 
dispute: “ Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind.” The belief of the whole 


world cannot make that thing true to me 
which to me seems false. The conscience of 
the whole world cannot make a thing right 
to me, if I in my heart believe it wrong. You 
may coerce the conscience, you may control 
men’s belief, and you may produce a unity 
by so doing; but it is the unity of pebbles 
on the sea-shore,—a lifeless identity of out- 
ward form, with no cohesion between the 
parts,—a dead sea-beach, on which nothing 
grows, and where the very sea-weed dies. 
Lastly, it respected the sanctity of individ- 
ual character. Out of eight hundred millions 
of the human race, a few features diversify 
themselves into so many forms of counte- 
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mance that scarcely two could be mistaken 
for each other. There are no two leaves on 
the same tree alike; nor two sides of the 
same leaf, unless you cut and kill it. There is 
@ sacredness in individuality of character ; 
each one born into this world is a fresh, new 
soul intended by his Maker to develop him- 
self in a new, fresh way. We are what we 
are ; we cannot be truly other than ourselves. 
We reach perfection not by copying, much less 
by aiming at originality ; but by consistently 
and steadily working out the life which is 
common to us all, according to the character 
which God has given us. And thus will the 
Church of God be one, at last,—will present 
a unity like that of heaven. There is one 
universe in which each separate star differs 
from another in glory; one church in which 
a single Spirit, the life of God, pervades each 
separate soul ; and just in proportion as that 
life becomes exalted does it enable every one 
to shine forth in the distinctness of his own 
separate individuality, likethe stars of heaven. 
—F, W. Robertson. 


tration of affairs the cardinal principles of 
the Society are carefully maintained, and to 
some extent exert an influence; but it is one 
thing to sit at our own firesides or meet in our 
committee-rooms, a thousand miles away, and 
unite upon measures by which the problem, 
“ What shall be done with the Indian?” is to 
be solved, and it is quite another thing to 
bring these plans availingly into use. 





















They may all be sound and rational, and, 
if carried out according to the figures as they . 
appear on paper and in the ardent imagina- 
tion of warm, earnest minds, would doubtless 
settle the question in a very few years. 


But the difficulty underlying the whole 
work arises from the fact that so few capable 
Friends have manifested a willingness to place 
themselves in new and untried positions of 
trust and responsibility, and owing, perhaps, 
to a lack of that missionary zeal that must be 
felt before any work of the kind can be 

































Get A Homr.—Rich or poor, get a home 
and learn to love that home, .and make it 
happy to wife and children by your presence. 
Learn to love simple pleasures, flowers of 
God’s own painting and music of His own, 
the birds; wind, waterfall—so shall you help 
to stem the tide of desolation, poverty and 
despair, that comes upon co many through 
scorn of little things. Oh, the charm of a 
little home! Comforts dwell there that shun 
the gilded halls of society. Live humbly in 
your little house and look to God for a grander 
one. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 1, 1874, 


Frienps’ Inpran Poxicy.—In accepting 
the trust tendered by President Grant, Friends 
entered upon mission work of the gravest re- 
sponsibility, and in its accomplishment stand 
before the world, for the first time since the 
early settlement of Pennsylvania, with dele- 
gated powers to work out their own plans, in 
their own way, with executive officers selected 
by themselves. 

The protection and civilization of that por- 
tion of the Indians in the Northwest which 
has been assigned them, is a work of a two- 
fold nature, and brings the Society, as a 
religious body, promirently into view. It 
may safely be assumed that in the adminis- 


















heartily undertaken. 
to be protected from the rapacity of traders ; 
we want to see them preserved from the vices 
of depraved white men, and are anxious for 
them to be trained in habits of industry, that 
they may be self-sustaining and self reliant. 
We are willing, too, to spend some money to 
meet their most pressing wants—to hold sew- 
ing circles, to make up clothing for their chil- 
dren, and a few may be found who will accept 
an appointment from a Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee, and, at some sacrifice of personal 
comfort, take a long journey to visit the reser- 


We want the Indians 


vations. 

But, when it comes to going out and living 
among them, when it is asked, ‘‘Who will 
lead these poor, degraded children of our 


common Father, with a firm hand and steady . 


purpose, out of the darkness of heathen bar- 
barism and the worse than barbarous vices 
that contact with unprincipled white men 
have introduced among them?” we have put 
the question, which, if responded to by the 
right one, opens the door to usefulness and 
certain success, and cannot fail of the desired 
end. At this time these poor savages are in 
a worse condition than were their fathers and 
mothers two centuries ago; contact with 
the whites and their continued encroachments 
have made former conditions impossible. 
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They can never regain even a partial mastery ; | angry with him if he suffered an enemy to go 
their tribal relations are shorn of any useful- | unpunished. 


ness for good, and while they are continued,| When we tell him that the child that is 
must, in the nature of things, be a bar to| born into the world is innocent, and has no 
substantial progress. Every hope for their| other sins than those which he commits to 
future hinges on the efficient carrying out of| answer for, we must also tell him that if he 
the denominational policy of the President. | would be preserved from evil, he must turn 
All reliable testimony is in its favor; even| away from all unholy thoughts as well as 
the very latest exciting and warlike intelli-| actions ; and that he may know what to shun, 
gence, which alarms the public mind, bears| we must send to him wise instructors that can 
the strongest testimony in favor of justice to| lead him along through the rudiments of 
the Indians, as the only means of preserving | spiritual knowledge, going down to the dens 
peace, and censures, in unsparing terms, the | and hovels where his soul is languishing, and, 
border men who suffer those who wrong them | in his own tongue in which he was born, speak- 
to go unpunished. It is only as religious| ing simple words easily understood, tell him 
bodies come in and stand between these wards | of the Saviour that saves, of the Redeemer 
of the Government and their traducers, and | who redeems, of the Sanctifier that purifies 
at every hazard protect them, that any meas- | from dead works to serve the only true God; 
ure of justice can be secured. In this field] For whosoever shall call on the name of the 
of Christian philanthropy, we must see to it| Lord shall be saved. But ‘how shall they 
that we are properly represented. cali on Him in whom they have not be 
lieved?” and how shall they believe in Him 
of whom they have not heard? and how shall 
they hear (aright) without a preacher? and 
how shall they preach except they be sent, as 
it is written, “ How beautiful are the fect of 
them that preach the gospel of peace, and 
bring glad tidings of good things”? Our 
Heavenly Father now, as ever, works by 
chosen instruments. He gives’His Spirit to 
all, and a discernment of its requirings that 
meets the state of growth to which the nation 
or the age has attained, and while each re- 
tains its relative position to the other, doubt- 
less ultimate good is worked out; but these 
problems that grow out of the upsetting and 
uprooting of tribes of ignorant savages, and 
planting in their stead homes of a professed 
Christian civilization, involve other issues 
that must be met. Let us accept the trust as 
it comes to us, and be faithful to its requir- 
ings. 
EE ——————————————_———_——_—_—— 
DIED. 


STILES.—On the 18th ult., Elizabeth A., widow 
of Jacob Stiles, aged 66 years; a worthy member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


ELLIS.—On the morning of the 18th of Seventh 
month, 1874, Abigail W., widow of David Ellis, in 
the 79th year of her age; a valued member and 
Elder of Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

The persistent attendance of her religious meet- 
ings, under great physical debility, is worthy of 
notice. Her presence in her accustomed seat often 








































What we want are representative men and 
women, not merely that representation that is 
measured by dress and address, but that 
which has for its foundation those eternal 
principles of purity, truth and justice, with- 
out which all pro‘ession is vain and all ob- 
servances are but empty show. He that stands 
before the community clothed with the maj- 
esty of law must be such a man as the Soci- 
ety can safely confide in as its living, acting 
exponent, who carries weight of character to 
meet every demand, whose executive ability 
is equal to any emergency that may arise, and 
whose conversation and deportment command 
the respect of his equals and the love and 
obedience of those under his care. 


We believe that our testimonies have a pre- 
serving power, and, if carried out, that they 
will establish that peace and good-will among 
men that the Gospel of Christ was intended 
to bring about. 


The savage nature, steeped in the super- 
stition and ignorance that untold centuries 
of barbarism have entailed, does not of itself 
respond to the Divine requirings, as we under- 
stand them. The voice of the Great Spirit in 
his breast says, as he believes, Avenge me of 
my enemies; and there is no peace to his soul 
until he is appeased by blood. The Great 
Spirit, as he understands Him, would be very 
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had the effect to encourage and enliven the feelings | triumphed over the Bank. In February, 1720, 
of many of those who were wont to assemble with | 4 hill was brought into Parliament, authoriz. 
; ing it to take upon itself the whole national 
debt, growing rapidly, and then exceeding 
COMMERCIAL MANIA. £30,000,000, and the bill became a law in 
In 1711, six years before Law’s Mississippi April. ee , 

Company was formed, Robert Harley, Ear! of In vain Sir Robert W alpole warned the 
Oxford and Lord Treasurer, procured an Act | country that “the great principle of the pro- 
of Parliament, appointing that, “to the in-| ject was an evil of first rate magnitude. It 
tent that the trade to the South Sea be carried | Was to raise artificially the value of stock, by 
on for the honor, and increase of the wealth | exciting and keeping up a general infatuation ; 
and riches of this realm,” a company should and, by promising dividends out of funds 
be formed with the exclusive privilege of | Which could never be adequate to the purpose, 
trading, colonizing, and fighting in the South- it would hold out a dangerous line to decoy 
ern seas, and along the whole Western side of} the unwary to their ruin, by making them 
South America. The members of this South| part with the earnings of their labor for a 
Sea Company were to be the holders of the | prospect of imaginary wealth.” The warning 
Government bonds for the National Debt, | Was unheeded. The madness of speculation 
then amounting to nearly £10,000,000, the | that had just ruined France had seized Eng- 

interest of which, if not the principal, it was | land, with nearly equal violence. , 
thought could easily be paid out of the profits | The South Sea mania, rampant in F ebruary, 
of commerce with the gold and silver districts | 1720, increased till August, when each £100 
of Peru and Chili. After the company was | share was worth £1,000. Change — 
formed, it transpired that the King of Spain swarming with professional aud amateur stock- 
claimed more than a fourth of their profits | jobbers of every rank and of both sexes, was 
for permitting English merchants to deal with | aptly compared by Swift to a gulf in the 

his colonists, and then only sanctioned their | South Sea. 











sending one shipload of negroes every year; “ Subscribers here by thousands float, 

but even with this limitation great benefits And jostle one another down, 

were anticipated, especially as the English Each paddling in his leaky boat, ond 
reckoned that, if they were. only allowed to eee ee eee serge 
trade at all, they could make the trade as ex- Humbler poets described the mania in street 


tensive as they liked. The preparations were | ballads and coffee-house epigrams without ’ 


tardy, and the first vessel did not leave Eng-| number. One said— 


land till 1717 ; then the war with Spain, which “Then stars and garters did appear 


broke out in.the following year, made orderly Among the meaner rabble, 
commerce with Chili and Peru impossible, To buy and sell, to see and hear 
But before this the South Sea stockholders | The Jews and Gentiles squabble. 
discovered that South Sea traffic was an un- “The greatest ladies thither came, 
important part of their enterprise. From the | And plied in chariots daily, 
first, the new company was in favor with the | Or pawned their jewels for a sum 


i ; os i Alley.” 
public, and a busy trade was carried on in its | To veatare in ths Ale; 


shares. The Mississippi Company, started in | ‘The South Sea bubble was only the greatest 
Paris in 1717, showed how this trade might | among a crowd of great bubbles. The older 
be augmented. The South Sea Company | companies shared in the brief show of imag- 
offered to increase its capital, and so be able| inary prosperity. East India Stock, worth 
to lend £2,000,000 to the State, and the Bank | £100, rose to be worth £445; and African 
of England, stirred up to rivalry, made a| Stock, advanced in value from £23 to £200. 
similar offer. A fierce war was carried on be- | There is extant a list of nearly two hundred 
tween the Bank and the Company during| principal buoble companies started in this 
more than two years, and, in their efforts to | year of bubbles, their nominal capital peg 
outbid one another with the government and | from £1,000,000 to £10,000,000 apiece, an 

the country, a turmoil of stock-jobbing was | the total of the whole exceeding £300,000,000. 
engendered, which received no check from |‘ Any impudent impostor,” says the contem- 
the wretched failure of the Mississippi scheme | porary historian, “ whilst the delusion was at 
in 1719. By the commencement of 1720 the | its height, needed only to hire a room at some 
South Sea stock had risen nearly two hundred | coffee-house or other house near Exchange 
per cent. in value, and all that its holders de-| Alley for a few hours, and open a subscrip- 
sired was, by promises that could not possibly | tion-book for somewhat relative to commerce, 
be realized, to raise the value yet more, and | plantation, or some supposed invention, either 
so to sell their shares at great profit. In this| hatched out of his own brain or else stolen 
they succeeded for a time. The Company! from some of the many abortive projects of 
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former times, having first advertised it in the 
newspapers of the preceding day, and he might 
in a few hours find subscribers for one or two 
millions, in some cases more, of imaginary 
stock. Many of these very subscribers were 
far from believing those projects feasible. It 
was enough for their purpose that there would 
soon be a premium on the receipts for those 
subscriptions, when they generally got rid - 
them in the crowded alleys to others more 
credulous than themselves.” One company, 
with a capital of £3,000,000, was “‘ for insur- 
ing to all masters and mistresses the losses 
they may sustain by servants;” another was 
“for furnishing merchants and others with 
watches ;” a third, with a capital of £1,000,- 
000, was “ for a wheel for perpetual! motion ;” 
a fourth was “for making salt water fresh ;” 
a fifth was “for planting mulberry-trees and 
breeding silkworms in Chelsea Park ;”’ and a | 
sixth was designed ‘‘to import a number of 
large jackasses from Spain, in order to propa- 
gate a larger kind of mule in England ”—as 
if there were not already jackasses enough in 
London. So preposterous were many of the 
genuine projects, that it is hard to say whether 
it was in jest or in earnest that an advertise- 
ment was issued announcing that “at a cer- 
tain place, on Tuesday next, books will be 
opened for a subscription of £2,000,000 for 
the invention of melting sawdust and chips, 
and casting them into clean deal boards, with- 
out cracks or knots.” Another advertisement 
invited speculators to pay £2 as a deposit on 
each of five thousand £100 shares in “a com- 
pany for carrying on an undertaking of great 
advantage, but nobody to know what it is,” 
the remaining £98 for each share being due 
in a month’s time, when the details of the 
scheme were to be published. he name of 
the promoter of this secret company was never 
known, but his advertisement drew so many 
adventurers on the appointed day that in less 
than six hours he had received a thousand de- 
posits of £2 each. With that success he was 
satisfied. Instead of waiting for another day, 
in which his transparent fraud might be ex- 
posed, he pocketed the £2,000, and decamped 


| the same night. 


The South Sea mania lasted a shorter time 
and had fewer victims in England than the 
Mississippi mania in France; but it was great 
enough to prove a source of ruin to hundreds 
of thousands, and of serious national discredit. 
During eight months every coffee-house was a 
stock exchange, subject to no laws of honesty, 
and swayed by rampant folly; and the milli- 
ner’s shops were put to like uses by those 
ladies who could not stand the crush of the 
men’s meeting-places. 

Quarrels among the South Sea directors 
opened the eyes of the public, and the great 





bubble and all the lesser bubbles suddenly 
collapsed. Early in August, 1720, the South 
Sea shares were bought eagerly for £1,000 
apiece ; late in September they could not be 
sold for £150. George I, then in Hanover, 
hurried back to England. Parliament made 
a searching inquiry into the state of affairs. 
Many ringleaders of the fraud were severely 
punished ; and efforts were made to lessen the 
misfortunes of those whom they had beguiled. 
In February, 1721, the chief culprit, Aislabie, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
used his official positicn to inflate the bubble, 
was committed to the Tower of London, and 
a huge bonfire on Tower Hill showed him, on 
the first night of his captivity, what sort of 
vengeance the London mob would have been 
glad to execute on him and his accomplices. 
Great injury was done to multitudes, and the 
commerce of the country was crippled during 
many years.— Bourne. 
From tne Christian Weekly. 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 


It has been our privilege to converse for an 
hour with a good Scotchwoman whose early 
years were passed in the same village where 
the lamented missionary explorer was born 
and brought up, and who was well acquainted 
with him and with his father’s family. 

The history of David Livingstone only 
proves the truth of the old adage, that “‘ the 
child is father of the man.” What the boy 
was in these young days in Blantyre Works, 
in the foundation elements of character, that 
the man was, down to his dying hour in the 
forest encampment, under tropical suns, far 
away from even the echoes of civilization, 
between Ujiji and Unyanyembe. 

A tailor has been said to be but “the 
ninth part of a man;” but the saying is 
false, so far, at any rate, as concerns David's 
father. He was a tailor for many years in 
the village of Blantyre, near Glasgow, Scot- 
land. Here his children, three sons and two 
daughters, were born. But he was a man 
‘keen for learning,” a great reader, and 
willing to pinch and save in other things that 
his children might receive as good an educa- 
tion as possible. From his father David got 
his love of learning—his Scotch persistency 
enabled him to acquire an education even in 
the midst of untoward circumstances. 

The family home was in one of the tene- 
ments belonging to the works, a respectable, 
but, we may easily believe, not a luxurious 
habitation. The community was a frugal 
one, composed almost entirely of the opera- 
tives in the Messrs. Monteiths’ works. They 
were too hard-working to have time for much 
amusement of any kind, and too God-fearing 
to have those of an evil character. The 
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young men used to play ball sometimes in | a noble purpose; we have thought that the 
their leisure hours on the village green, but best inheritance that a parent can give a 
young Livingstone was not found among child is a desire for knowledge ; not for the 
them even at this innocent sport. sake of mere knowledge, but for man’s sake 
David was sent to school at an early age. and for Christ’s sake. We have thought how 
But to afford him even the rudiments of edu- | steady perseverence and resolute courage will 
cation was a tax upon his father’s slender in- enable any man to be of wide service to his 
come; for there were no free schools in those | fellow-men. 
days; every hour spent in the school had to 
be paid for. By-and-by the boy became old : 
enough to work in the mill, and then he at- AMERICAN A&TECS. 
tended the night-school. Thus he grew up to A NEWLY-DISCOVERED NATION. 


youth, a stout, healthy boy, ready to work| ‘The campaign of General Crook against 
during the hours of labor, but thirsting for | the Apaches last year, opened to research a 
knowledge. When the other young men took | tract of land two hundred milessquare, which is 
their recreation in a game of ball, on a Sat: | pich in relics of our country’s unknown past, 
urday afternoon—on which day the mill) [¢ contains a chain of ancient cities in ruins, 
closed earlier— Livingstone was off a mile or | and a coterie of ancient towns inhabited bya 
so up the “burn” to gather the fossils which | race which holds itself aloof from Indian, 
abounded there, or to make collections of | and Mexican, and American, and prides it- 
plants. “He was awfu’,” said our inform-| self on its descent from the ancient inhab- 
ant, “ for huntin’ for minerals and herbs.” _| jtants of the country, and maintains a religion 
After a time he was enabled to attend the | and a government, both of which are peccliar 
college lectures in Glasgow; but the mill | to itself. We are indebted to Captain W. C. 
owners, willing to encourage so deserving a| Manning, of the regular army, for the facts 
young man, kept his place in the factory | in our possession concerning this newly-dis- 
open for him, and the college vacations found | covered race. Capt. Manning, who was with 
him attending a pair of “ mules”’ in Blantyre | General Crook during the whole campaign, 
Works. and was recommended for promotion by the 
We may say here, for the benefit of our | latter on account of gallantry in the field, ex- 
unmechanical readers, that in a cotton-mill | plored in the intervals of fighting. He visited 
a “mule” is not an animal of more or less | the inhabited towns, talked with their rulers, 
vicious propensities, but a machine for spin-| and informed himself concerning their cus- 
ning cotton. Tending a “mule” in those|toms, The largest settlement is in New 
days was more laborious than it is now; for | Mexico, about thirty miles south of the border 
those machines were self acting only in part. | line, It.is a typeof the rest. A strong wall 
The frame bearing the spindles was run out | surrounds it. Within are houses for about 
by power, but it had to be pushed back by | 4,000 people. The population was dwindled, 
hand. however, to about 1,800. The place was 
Between a pair of these David wrought, | mentioned by a Spanish Jesuit, who published, 
pushing one back as the other came forward, | in 1529, a description of his wanderings in 
But he had his book placed where he could | America. About 1535 another Jesuit wrote 
get a glance at it between the alternating | a minute account of it. This account is true 
motions of the machinery ; and so he wrought | in nearly every detail to-day. The language 
and studied, and studied and wrought. How | resembles the Chinese. So an ardent ar- 
he finally gained a medical education, and | chwologist, who visited the city a year ago, 
having attended theological lectures, was or-| says. Some of the minor customs correspond 
dained as medical missionary, and went to | to those of the Chinese. The women are of 
Africa, our readers know. Of his patient |the true celestial type—almond eyes, pro- 
toil to benefit the natives of that dark coun- | tuberant bodies, little feet, &c. They dress 
try they know. Of his efforts to break up | their hair and themselves in Chinese fashion. 
the slave trade they know. Of his romantic | Their religion is barbarously magnificent. 
career as an explorer, hidden for years as he | Montezuma is their deity. His coming is 
was from the eye of civilization, they know. | looked for at sunrise each day. Immortality 
And now of his lonely death in the dark |is part of their creed. ‘The priests have 
African forest, where no European had ever | heavily embroidered robes, which have been 
before been, they know. used for unnumbered years. . The ceremonies 
But we have gone back in mind to the boy | of worship are formal and pompous. The 
growing up in that Christian home, in the | morality of this strange people, as far at least 
midst of straitened circumstances, among | as foreigners are concerned, is irreproachable. 


—_—>-~9r—-—___— 


From the Chicago Tribune. 


that industrious, honest, sober community ;| It is probable that they keep a record of 


and we have thought of the power there is in ' events by means of tying peculiar knots in 
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long cords. This, if true, seems to establish 

some kinship or remote acquaintance between 

them and the Aztecs. Their government is 

a conservative republic. Power is vested in 

a council of thirteen caciques. Six of them 

are selected for life. Old men are generally 

chosen, in order that their terms of office 

may not be inordinately long. The remain- 
ing seven are elected from time to time. One 
of them is the Executive. Another is a sort 
ot Vice-President. There is a War Chief, a 
Chief of Police, ete. These seven caciques 
are usually young men. They serve but a 
few months. Suffrage is universal. It is 
scarcely necessary to supplement these facts 
with the statement that these dwellers in 
towns are quite far advanced in civilization. 
On this point one fact speaks volumes. 
Woman is not a beast of burden among them, 
as she is with all Indian tribes, She is held 
in high respect. Her tasks are confined to 
those of house-keeping. The written records 
which we have mentioned, show that this iso- 
lated community has maintained its traditions 
unbroken for at least three and a half cen 

turies. Its history, carefully studied, may 
prove a clew to the problem of the aboriginal 
Americans. The mound-builders of the 
North, and the city-builders of the South, 
may be represented in the town-dwellers of 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
WHAT PROFESSOR BLAKIE SAYS ABOUT EXERCISE, 


The growth and vigorous condition of every 
member of the body, as, in fact, of every 
function of existence in the universe, depends 
on exercise. All life is an energizing or a 
working ; absolute rest is found only in the 
grave; and the measure of a man’s vitality 
is the measure of his working power. To 
possess every faculty and function of the body 
in harmonious working order, is to be healthy ; 
to be healthy, with a high degree of vital 
force, is to be strong. A man may be healthy 
without being strong; but all health tends, 
more or less, towards strength, and all disease 
is weakness. Now, any one may see in 
Nature, that things grow big simply by grow- 
ing; this growth is a constant and habitual 
exercise of vital or vegitative force, and what- 
ever checks or diminishes the action of this 
force—say harsh winds or frost—will stop the 
growth and stunt the production. Let the 
student, therefore, bear in mind that sitting 
on a chair, leaning over a desk, poring over 
a book, cannot possibly be the way to make 
his body grow. The blood can be made to 
flow, and the muscles to play freely, only by 
exercise; and, if that exercise is not taken, 
Nature will not be mocked. 

Every young student ought to make a 
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sacred resolution to move about in the open 
air at least two hours every day. If he does: 
not do this, cold feet, the clogging of the 
wheels of the internal parts of the fleshy frame, 
and various shades of stomachic and cerebral 
discomfort, will not fail in due season to in- 
form him that he has been sinning against. 
Nature, and, if he does not amend his course, 
as a bad boy he will certainly be flogged ; for 
Nature is never, like some soft-hearted human 
masters, over-merciful in her treatment. But 
why should a student indulge so much in the 
lazy and unhealthy habit of sitting? A man. 
may think as well standing as sitting, often a 
little better ; and as for reading in these days, 
when the most weighty books may be had 
cheaply, in the lighiest form, there is no neces- 
sity why a person should be bending his back, 
and doubling his chest, merely because he 
happens to have a book in hishand. A man 
will read a play or a poem far more natural- 
ly and effectively while walking up and down. 
the room, than when sitting sleepily in a 
chair. 

Sitting, in fact, is a slovenly habit, and 
ought not to be indulged. But when a man 
does sit, let him at ali events sit erect, with 
his back to the light, and a full, free projec- 
tion of the breast. Also, when studying lan- 
guages, or reading fine passages of poetry, let 
him read as much as possible aloud; a prac- 
tice recommended by Clemens of Alex- 
andria, and which will have the double good 
effect of strengthening that most important 
vital element, the lungs, and training the ear 
to the perception of vocal distinction, so stu- 
pidly neglected in many of our public schools. 
There is, in fact, no necessary connection, in 
most cases, between the knowledge which a 
student is anxious to acquire, and the seden- 
tary habits which students are so apt to cul- 
tivate. A certain part of his work, no doubt, 
must be done amid books; but if I wish to 
know Homer, for instance, thoroughly, after 
the first grammatical and lexicographical 
drudgery is over, I can read him as well on 
the top of Ben Cruachan, or, if the day be 
blasty,amid the grand silver pines of Inverawe, 
as in a fussy study. A man’s enjoyment of 
ZEcshylean drama, or a Platonic dialogue, 
will not be diminished, but sensibly increased 
by the fragrant breath of birches blowing 
around him, or the sound of mighty waters 
rushing near. As for a lexicon, if you make 
yourself at the first reading a short index of 
the more difficult words, you can manage the 
second reading more comfortably without it. 
—N. Y. Observer. 





Tue sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; 
a broken and a contrite heart, O God, Thou. 
wilt not despise.—Ps. li, 17. 
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CALIFORNIA SILK CULTURE. 


The San José (Cal.) Mercury gives the 
following description of sericulture as carried 
on in Santa Clara County, of that State: 

William Paul’s ranche of 260 acres is lo- 
cated on the northwestern border of the town. 
It contains 7,000 mulberry trees, 250 fruit 
trees, of different varieties, 2 000 grape vines, 
about fifty acres in grain, and the remainder 
in hay and pasture. For several years Mr. 
Paul has made a specialty of silk-growing, 
for which business this soil and climate is 
specially adapted. A short description of 
the process may not be uninteresting. We 
are to suppose that the mulberry trees are 
sufficiently grown to furnish food for the 
worms. 

The first thing is to hatch the eggs. This 
is accomplished by placing them in a case 
with a tin bottom, arranged with shelves like 
a bookcase. This case is heated by means of 
a spirit lamp placed underneath, at first to 
twenty degrees Centigrade or seventy-five de- 
grees Fahrenheit; the temperature is in- 
creased each day by placing a sheet of paper 
under the lamp, thus gradually elevating it 
until the thermometer marks the required 
heat. If the eggs are good they will hatch 
in from ten to twelve days. When they be- 
gin to hatch they will nearly all come out in 
one day ; a few, however, will not hatch until 
the second day. If the eggs have been ex- 
posed to variable temperature during the 
winter, a longer time will be required. Before 
the eggs are placed in the case, however, they 
must be bathed. This is done by placing 
them in salt water, in the proportion of half 
a pound of salt to a gallon of water, if the 
eggs are old; if new, the proportion is re- 
duced one-half. They remain in the bath 
about five hours, and are then rinsed in fresh 
water seven or eight times. 

After the young worms are out they are 
placed on the shelves in a well ventilated 
apartment, with the temperature kept uni- 
form at from eighteen to twenty degrees 
Reaumur, and fed every three hours during 
the day, and at least once in every four hours 
during the night. In feeding young worms 
the mulberry leaves must be cut up almost 
as fine as hair. As they get older and 
stronger the leaves are fed with little or no 
cutting. The leaves are picked at least 
twelve hours before feeding. Every day or 
two a quantity of refuse leaves accumulates 
on the shelves, and must be removed. This 
is done by laying over the worms sheets of 
thick paper perforated with holes large 
enough for them to pass through. On the 
t.p of the paper leaves are spread, and the 
worms coming up through the holes to get 
the feed can be lifted to one side and the shelf 
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cleaned out. The process also serves to sepa- 
rate the healthy from the unhealthy worms 
If a worm is not in good condition it will not 
have energy enough to go through the holes, 
and can by this means be detected and re. 
ijected. After the worms have been fed 
eighteen or twenty days they will begin to 
spin. 

The time is indicated by the appearance of 
the worm. If, on holding up one to the light, 
he appears full of water, this is the time for 
making the web. Mustard stalks, with the 
brush on them, are set up between the shelves, 
the worms crawl up on them, spin a web, roll 
themselves up in it and spin another web on 
the inside, thus forming the cocoon. With 
good attention, and under favorable circum: 
stances, this process requires about twelve or 
thirteen days; if the weather is very warm, 
it will require about eighteen days. This can 
be ascertained by shaking the cocoon; if it 
rattles the worm has finished ; if not, it is 
either unfinished or the worm is dead, and by 
opening one or two cocoons you can tell what 
is the matter. If silk be the object, the co- 
coons are then picked and placed in an oven 
with a sufficient temperature to kill the 
chrysalis, but if it is intended to raise eggs, 
the cocoons are placed on a table, the ragged 
ends of silk picked off carefully, and the but- 
terfly allowed to eat its way out. 

As the butterflies come out the males and 
females are paired off and placed in a dark, 
cool room, on sheets of paper, letting them. 
remain about six hours. The males are then 
destroyed and the females placed on linen 
cloth, stretched vertically. They are placed 
on the upper edge of the cloth, ent a quar- 
ter of an inch apart, and lay their eggs as 
they descend ; each piece of cloth is marked 
with its weight before the eggs are placed on 
it, and by weighing it after the eggs are de- 
posited, the weight of the eggs can be ascer- 
tained. The butterflies should be handled 
only by boys or girls, their hands being more 
tender than those of adults. They are al- 
lowed to remain on the cloth but one day. 
One butterfly will produce about 500 eggs, 
and there are about 50,000 eggs in an ounce. 

These eggs will keep several years, and, if 
they are known to be good, can be readily 
sold for eight dollars per ounce; but if they 
are not well known, cannot generally be sold 
at any price. Three average trees will fur- 
nish feed for an ounce of eggs. The Super- 
intendent of Mr. Paul’s silk business is Signor 
Paolo Consonao, whose family in Milan, be- 
fore the Garibaldian troubles, constituted the 
first silk house in Italy. He says the climate 
and soil in this locality is much better adapted 
to sericulture than that of France or Italy; 
that our leaves contain more sugar androsin— 
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FRIENDS’ 
two primary elements—than those of any other 
country. It is necessary for every farmer to 
set out a few trees, and either raise his own 
cocoons or sell the leaves to others. By doing 
a little every year the country would in a 
short time work into an industry that would 
give profitable employment to thousands of 
men, women and children, and add immensely 
to our general wealth. He estimates that an 
average boy can thoroughly learn all the de- 
tails of silk- growing in two seasons. If one 
member of each family should take the trou- 
ble to do this he could take charge of a few 
worms and trees on his home place, and teach 
other members of his family, until, in a very 
short time, the whole household will be skil- 
ful sericulturists. This is the way it is done 
in Europe, and is the only way in which silk- 
growing and silk manufacturing can become 
an industry of the country. We understand 
that Mr. Larco will set up in Mayfield this 
fall, a machine for reeling silk. 


“He sendeth sun, He sendeth shower, 
Alike they ’re needful to the flower ; 
And joys and tears alike are sent, 
To give the soul fit nourishment. 

As comes to me or cloud or sun, 
Father, Thy will, not mine, be done!” 





OO ——— 


THE WOOD VIOLET. 


Neath the thickets, or where interlacing branches 
Shut out the broad, bright sky, 

Its mild blue eyes look out in modest beauty, 
Upon the passer-by. 


It has, ’mid rarer flowers, within the garden, 
No ostentatious place ; 

And yet, among them all, not one excels it 
In sweetness or in grace. 


It has not many friends, nor seeks them ; 
It wishes for but few; 

One sunbeam lingering always near it, 
The pleasant rain and dew. . 


For underneath the shady way-side hedges, 
Down in the tangled grass, 

The brilliant butterflies would scarcely linger 
To kiss it as they pass 


But when the days grow sultry in the noontide, 
The tired bee rests its wings 

Beside it, while the merry-hearted robin 
Above it blithely sings. 


The noisy brook breathes for it softer music, 
O’er it the kind winds blow; 

And well its truest friends, the little children, 
Its hiding-places know. 


And there are those who from the world’s attention 
Shrink like this timid flower, 

Who in their homes, beside their peaceful firesides, 
Make bright the darkest hour. 


However quiet and however humble 
Their gentle deeds may be, ; 
Some hearts shall feel the sweetness of their pres- 
ence— 


Their perfect beauty see. —Morning Star. 
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EVENING PRAYER. 


I come to Thee to-nigat, 
In my lone closet where no eyes can see, 
And dare to crave an interview with Thee, 
Father of love and light. 


Softly the moonbeams shine 
On the still branches of the shadowy trees, 
While all sweet sounds of evening on the breeze 
Steal through the slumbering vine. 


Thou gav’st the calm repose 
That rests on all; the air, the birds, the flower, 
The human spirit in its weary hour, 

Now at the bright day’s close. 


Tis Nature’s time for prayer ; 

The silent praises of the glorious sky, 

And the earth’s orisons, profound and high, 
To heaven their breathings bear. 


If I this day have striven 
With Thy blessed Spirit, or have bowed the knee 
To aught of earth in weak idolatry, 
I pray to be forgiven. 
If in my heart has been : 
An unforgiving thought, or word, or look, 
Though deep the malice which I scarce could brook, 
Wash me from the dark sin. 
If I have turned away 
From grief or suffering which I might relieve, 
Careless the cup of water e’en to give, 
Forgive me, Lord, I pray. 
And teech me how to feel 
My sinful wanderings with a deeper smart, 
And more of mercy and of grace impart, 
My sinfulness to heal. 
Father! my soul would be 
Pure as the drops of eve’s unsullied dew; 
And as the stars whose nightly course is true, 
So would I be to Thee. 
Not for myself alone 
Would I these blessings of Thy love implore, 
But for each penitent the wide world o’er, 
Whom Thou hast called Thine own. 
And for my heart's best friends, 
Whose steadfast kindness o’er my painful years 
Has watched, to soothe afflictions, griefs, and tears, 
My warmest prayer ascends. 
Should o’er their path decline 
The light <f gladness, or of hope, or health, 
Be Thou their solace, and their joy and wealth, 
As they have long been mine. 
—Hymns of the Ages. 


————-—~0e-—___ 


ALL events of history, viewed in short 
periods of time, move in one course, resem- 
bling other equally short periods in their gen- 
eral character, and are the results of certain 
prevailing influences. Longer periods, taken 
together, present the appearance of constant 
oscillations between opposite impulses. They 
resist the predominance of any one idea, of 
any one leading power or action; but in the 
survey of the great course of centuries, we 
cannot fail to perceive the alternate ebb and 
flow of a stream ina certain direction, and 
the progress of a guiding principle.— Ger- 
vinUs, 
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NOTICES. 
FIRST-DAY S(t HOOL GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


The Seventh Annual Session will commence on 
Second-day evening, Eighth month 31st, at 7 o’clock, 
at Mount Pleasant, Ohio (being the week of the 
Yearly Meeting). Reports and delegates from the 
several Associations are desired,and the attendance 
of Friends invited. JosePu M. Truman, 

Mercy J. GrirrFitH, \ Clerks. 





The Executive Committee will meet on the Sev- 
enth-day preceding 29th inst. It is very desirable 
to have the general attendance of its members. 

Jos. T. McDowsE LL, Clerk. 





PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committee will meet at Race Street 
Meeting-house on Sixth- day, Eighth month 21st, at 
10% o’clock A. M., at which time each member is 
expected to report what attention has been given to 
the duties of their appointment in the promotion of 
the cause. The subcommittees will meet at 9 o’clock. 
The members of the co-operative visiting Committee 
are desired to meet with them. Rost. Tinney, Clk. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MgeEtTiNG will be held 
Eighth mo. 4th at 10 A. M., in the Valley Meeting- 
house. Special arrangements have been made to 
convey Friends on that day to Ellwood Thomas’ lane, 
about a quarter of a mile from the Meeting-house 

Trains leave the Reading Depot, Thirteenth and 
Callowhill Streets at 74 o’clock, A. M., on Third- 
day. 

enhues of the Select Meeting will take the 
1 o’clock P. M. train on Second-day from the same De- 
pot, for Port Kennedy, where Friends will meet 
them. 

The return train will leave for the city about 5 
o’clock, P. M., on Third-day afternoon. Tickets 
good both going and returning on Second and Third 
days will be issued at 65 cents the trip. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOL APPOINTMENTS. 


8 mo: 2 Conference close of meeting at Warminster. 

gs * 9 * “A fa Abington. 
Friends and friendly people of the respective 

neighborhoods are desired to attend. 


NEW MEETING-HOUSE NEEDED. 


A letter has been received from a Friend at Half- 
Moon, Centre county, Pa., informing that their 
meeting-house being much out of repair, it is 
thought best to rebuild it, but the number of those 
of ability to aid is very few, and they would be glad 
of the aid of Friends elsewhere. Such as may in- 
cline to contribute to this laudable object, can do so 
to Joun Coty, 

at the office of Friends Intelligencer, 144 N. 7th st., 

or to Cates OC. Way, 
Half-Moon, Centre Co., Pa. 
rE 


ITEMS. 


GarpineR, Maine, is the head-quarters of the ice 
business on the Kennebec river. Here are the 
offices and storage-houses of a majority of the 
companies, as out of thirty-seven, one is located in 
Augusta, nine in Richmond, and the balance in 
Gardiner. The ice-houses of these thirty-seven 
companies stretch along the river bank for a dis- 
tance of a dozen miles, and have a total storage 
capacity of 575,500 tons. Of these, the house of 





the Knickerbocker Ice Company, of Philadelphia, 
has the capacity for.storing 125,000 tons. 

During the harvesting of the crop on the Kenne. 
bec river employment is given to about 1,000 men, 
at wages ranging from $1.50 to $2.50 a day, and 
during the shipping season something more than 
half that number of men are employed at from $2 
to $3a day. The houses for storing are built at 
comparatively smal! expense, from lumber taken 
directly from the Gardiner saw-mi!ls, another large 
industry here, and the walls are lined with saw. 
dust obtained from the same source, thus furnish- 
ing aready market at from $2.00 to $2.50 a cord 
for an article which was formerly a source of ex- 
pense rather than revenue. The process of har- 
vesting is an interesting one, expeditiously per- 
formed under favorable circumstances; instance 
for example the storing of 1,600 tons in nine days 
by ore company during the last season. The 
amount of ice in store is estimated at the rate of 
forty-feet to the ton, where the ice is solid.and com- 
pact. Shrinkage is estimated at five per cent. per 
annum, and in some of the best houses, where the 
ice remained in store for three years, the shrinkage 
was five feet in twenty-eight feet. The facilities 
for shipping could not be better than here, as the 
vessels are laden directly at the ice-houses, the 
cakes being hoisted out by horse-power, whence 
they run down an inclined plane to the dock of the 
receiving-ship, being carefully weighed en route 
from the ice-house to tbe hold of the ship.—Ez- 
change Paper. 

In the course of a few weeks the German imperim 
Corvette, Gazel.e under the command of Captain 
von Schleinitz, will leave Kiel with bis staff of as- 
tronomers, sent by the German Government, to ob- 
serve the transit of Venus (on December 8th), on 
the Kerguelen Islands, in the South indian Uvean. 
Another detachment of German observers will at 
the same time be stationed on the Auckland Islands. 


In the event of a failure on the part of the former | 


portion of the staff to obtain good observations of 
the transit, the Gazelle will convey them and the 
other German observers to the Mauritius about the 


middle of December, and leave them there till the’ 


end of January, 1875, when they will eoter upon a 
voyage to Antarctic Seas, with the special object of 
investigating the polar currents and other phenom- 
ena connected with the South-polar region.—Living 
Age. 

A LeTTER from Yokohama in the Cologne Gazette 
says that the Iwakura Ministry, after debating for 
two days and a night in succession in the Emperor’s 
palace, have decided that the plan so often men- 
tioned to foreign ambassadors, of introducing a con- 
Stitutional régime and a representative Assembly in 
Japan, shall be at length carried out. The first 
cbamber will consist of representatives of the no- 
bility and the provinces and districts, and will 
shortly commence its deliberations; the second is 
to be elected by the people. 

Proressor Joun Swirt, of Cornell University (in 
an address recently given to the students), expressed 
the sentiment that he considers the manipulations 
of the art, which the student intends to follow, to 
be of as much value in an educational sense as the 
study of text-books, and thinks the time spent in 
the shops, ought to count, hour for hour, equally 
with class-room periods.—Scientific American. 


PasicRapny is the name of a new system of writ- 
ing by numbers, which, it is asserted, may be used 
universally, and thus obviate the difficulty of com- 
munication between nations of different languages. 
Dr. Anton Bachmaier, of Munich, is the inventor. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


EDUCATIONAL. | ERCILDOUN SEMINARY. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 
CONCORDVILLE, 


DELAWARE CUUNTY, PENN. 

Is situated on the Phila. & Baltimore Central R. R., 20 
miles west of Philadelphia. Both sexes are admitted. 
it is under the care of a Board of Trustees, members | 
of the Society of Friends. To our present corps of | 
Teachers we have added two others, ripe in Scholar- 
ship and ex>erience. The English branches, the | 
Classics and the Sciences will be thoroughly taught. 
No efforts will be spared to give students a careful | 
training. The Buildings have superior modern’ 
arrangements. Small children will be provided | 
with the comforts of a home. 

Fall and Winter session will commence 9mo. 
(September) 14. For Circular address, 


JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 


4m. Principal. | 7th mo. 11, 1874 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, 
DELAWARE COUNTY, PENN. 
This Institution, under the care of Friends, and | 
open to students of either sex, is situated on the! 
West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles 
from Philadelphia. Full courses of study are pro- 
vided in both the Classical and Scientific Depart- 
ments, for completing either of which the usual 
degrees are conferred. There is also connected ' 
with the College a Preparatory School. Applicants | 
of any age are admitted either to the College or the 
Preparatory School who bring testimonials of good | 
character from their last teachers, and pass the re- | 
quired preliminary examinations. The examinations 
for admission to the College or the Preparatory | 
School will be held on Third, Fourth and Fifth days, 
the 1st, 2d and 3d of Ninth-month (September,) 1874. 
To secure places, the accomodations being limited, 
applications should be made as early as possible 
either personally or by letter, to the President. For 
Catalogue and further particulars address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


BOARDING SCHOOL, 


YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Terms very Reasonable. 
SPECIAL PROVISION AND CARE FOR LITTLE BOYS 
PROF. J. M. HABEL, Pa. D. 

History, Modern Languages, Physiology and Astronomy, 


DR. ©. 8. GAUNTT. 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 


CHARLES F. COSTEN, 
Penmanship and English Branches. 


8. C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Principat, ' 
Instructor in Language, Mathematics and English. 


THE TAYLOR ACADEMY, 


(Formerly Taylor & Jackson’s Academy, ) 
WILMINGTON, Del., 
A BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Will re-open Ninth month 7th, 1874. 


For Circulars and further information, address 
3m. J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 











FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


This Institution, which has a beautiful and healthy 
location in Chester Co., Pa., will commence its next 
session Ninth mo. 28th, 1874. Instruction thorough 
and practical. Lectures every week. Terms, $85 
per session, of twenty weeks. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal, 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


Combining suitable physical industries, with a full, 
or partial College Course of instruction. For par- 
ticulars send for Catalogues. 

A. WRIGHT, Pres. 
Springboro, Warren Co., 0. 





\HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
C A Boarding School for both sexes, under the 
care of the Society of Friends. Fall term ($95.00,) 
begins 9th-mo. 7th. Address, 


8. C. COLLINS, Principal, 
Chappaqua, New York, 


MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 


will re-open Ninth month Ist, 1874. For circular 
apply to MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, Moores 
town, Burlington Co, N. J. 

7 mo. 7th, 1874. 


SVRIENDS’ SEEKING AN EDUCATION FOR 
k their Daughters at cheaper rates than that 
afforded by our high priced schools, can be accom- 
modated at Eaton Institute, Kennett Square, Chester, 
Co., Pa. Inquire for circular of 

EVAN T. SWAYNE, ls 
SALLIE W. SWAYNE. \ Peincipele. 


| [,‘RIENDS’ SCHOOLS AT FIFTEENTH AND 

| Race Streets, Philadelphia. Will resume their 

| duties the 7th of Ninth month next. Applications 

| for admission to the Boys’ departments of the Central 

| and Grammar Schools should be made to 

A. B. IVINS, A. M., Principal, 
1524 N. Broad Street. 


| ° MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 


| For the tax of $4.00 a responsible person may have 
the use of a Share in the Library for one year. 
Apply at the office of Intelligencer, 144 North 
Seventh Street, or address Box 34, Bristol, P. O. 
Bucks County, Penna. 


smitedinamanats sau ae: domi tacit cieaiaiciacicaaiemaeamaiili 
| POUNDS or GOOD STRONG BLACK onGREEN 
TEA for $2.50. Call or send to William In- 
| gam’s Tea Warehouse,112 South Second street, Phil- 
|adelphia. Choice fresh Teas from 35 to 70 cents by 
ithe package. Extra Fine Young Hyson, Imperial 
| and Gunpowder Teas from 60 cents to $1.30. Try 
them. Branch Store, 223 Pine street, Philad’a 

|, \N THE MOUNTAIN, by M. E. Atkinson, New 
| ) edition, tinted paper; soft paper cover 6 cts, 
| stiff cover 15 cts. : 

| J. COMLY, 144 N. Seventh > 
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GOOD NEWS for FRIENDS. 


JUST RECEIVED. 


Invoice of Cap Grenadine. 
Invoice of Cap Grenadine. 


also, 


Large White Cashmere Shawls. 
Large White Cashmere Shawls. 


Please send your orders at once. 
Please send yourorders at once. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
SEVENTH & ARCH STREETS, PHILAD’A. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, é&e. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 


20p 823 33 North Second @.. Philada. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Always on hand a large variety of Paper oe 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords 
and is much approved. 


ENGRAVED FORMS | 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ OEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat. 
boxes. Blanks $4.00. Filled up'$8.00. 


JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


7a PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSPR- 

ANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $4,427,996.69. 

The PENN is a purely MOTUAL Company. ALL 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the mem- 
bers every year, thus furnishing insurance at the 
lowest possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable 
for their value. 

AGENTS and CANVASSERS WANTED. Apply 
to Office, No. 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ONLY A PENNY A PICTURE, 


And all the Valuable Reading Matter thrown in. 

Such is the fact in regard to the IlMustrated Annual 
ot New York and Brooklyn Churches, now selling so 
rapidly. It contains 128 pages, and has a beautifal 
and attractive make-up, and sells at the extremely 
low price of FIFTY CENTS A COPY. Agents are 
making money selling it. Orders are coming in from 
all sections of the country for it. Sample copy, 
with all the necessary instructions and outfit for 
agents, sent on receipt of price. Big inducements 
. to good workers. Address 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, 

508 Broadway W.Y. 








New Type—Skilled Workmen 
5 au eones, 
CIRCULARS, 
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Corner of Library Street. 





LARGE SALARY a month easily made with 

Stencil and Key Check outfits. Catalogues 

and Samples sent free. S. M. Spencer, 117 Hun. 
over St., Boston. 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO., 


Ot Philadelphia. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 

THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. 
Invitations neatly prepared. 


701 ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 


BENJAMIN STRATTAN, 
CENERAL INSURANCE 


AND 
RHBAL BSTAITE AGENT AND BROKER. 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 
Loans Nee@otiatep, Rents Coutectep, &0., &e. 
Office, ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 
Corner MAIN AND FIFTH STREETS, 
RICHMOND, IND. 

Agents Read! One Canvasser made 
$2402 in one week. Samples sent free to 
1. Address W. H. Chidester, 267 Broadway, N. Y. 
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